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Week of October 8, 1979 
MARSHALL CITES YOUTH JOB PROGRESS 

WASHINGTON -- New approaches to the nagging problem of youth unemployment -- 
especially among blacks -- have helped the Administration reduce the jobless rate among 
young people but much remains to be done, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshal! said. 

Marshall told the Vice President's Task Force on Youth Education and Work Confere”<ce 
at.a meeting in Baltimore that among the most promising developments has been a “new 
link" forged between the U.S. Department of Labor, schools and others involved in 
vocational and career education. 

This has led to more youths staying in school and developing skills that prepare 
them for worthwhile careers, Marshall said. 

During the 1960's, and until passage of the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977, Marshall told the conference, the Nation witnessed a "growing 
permanence" of youth unemployment. 

Marshall described the growing number of “young people coming of age without ever 
holding a steady job, staying mostly unemployed during their young adulthood, with 
a future seemingly foreclosed." 


“We've made considerable progress already," Marshall told the conference. “Since 


President Carter took office, the economy has added 8-1/2 million new jobs. Many of 


those jobs have gone to young people -- especially young blacks." 
Marshall said, however, that the "stark reatity of youth unemployment remains 
with us." 
He said teenage unemployment was 15.7 percent in August, with a 32.5 percent jobless 


rate for nonwhite teenagers. 
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“Clearly,” Marshall said, “the need has been to keep students in 
and, while shere, to prepare them for the job market.” 
Carter Administration,” he said, “has already taken steps 
One of the unsung successes of the last three years has been 
ically unprecedented expansion of employment and training 
or youths, and the strong linkages between education and work 
which they have contributed.” 

The 1977 youth projects act, Marshall said, “set in motion a 
massive job creation program for both in- and out-ot-school youth. In 
its first year, fiscal 1978, it created over 230,000 jobs and training 
positions, doubling the number of youths served in 1977." 

The Act, Marshall said, “accounted for nine-tenths of the employ- 
ment growth for nonwhite teenagers and for two-fiths of that for all 
teenagers." 

The "new link" between education and work, Marshall added, has 
included year-round programming promoted by the Labor Department and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the integration of 
education and work-selated activities for youths in schools in key youth 
programs, including the Job Corps. 

Other incentive programs have promoted links between Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs and vocational education 
and other programs. 

"We've used discretionary funds to give us a better understanding 
of what works and why," Marshall told the group, adding: 

"The largest and most broad-ranging of these is the Youth Incentive 

Congressionally-mandated demonstration 


of a tob guarantee on school retention, 


(More) 
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Other activities have included studies of career information 
systems and their effectiveness in helping young people, and alternative 


instruction techniques. 


Marshall said the Vice President's conferences would help interested 


groups “to learn better what is happening and what works at the local 


level, to reach some consensus about policy directions for the 1980's, 


and most of all, to continue the collaboration between education and work 


communities.” 
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8 AREAS RECEIVE $11 MILLION IN GRANTS 
TO MERGE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- Eight areas around the Nation have received grants totaling nearly 
$11 million to consolidate the principal features of three Labor Department youth 
employment programs, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green has announced. 

The new program is called the Consolidated Youth Employment Program (CYEP) and 
will serve more than 7,000 youth, ages 14 through 21. It will operate during fiscal 


years 1980 and 1981. 


The eight areas, all CETA (Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) prime sponsors, 


the grant amount, and estimated number of youth to be served are: 


Prime Sponsor Amount Number of Youth 


--Penobscot Consortium $ 1,497,675 2,300 
Bangor, Maine 


--Morris County 1,975,309 966 
Morristown, New Jersey 


--Peninsula Office of Manpower Programs 2,054,764 745 
Hampton, Virginia 


--Escambia County 1,238,689 
Pensacola, Florida 


--Rock Island County 757,157 
Rock Island, Illinois 


--Central Texas Manpo ‘er Consortium 1,634,796 
San Saba, Texas 


--City of Torrance 500 ,922 
Torrance, California 


-aYakima County 1,337,226 
Yakiwa, Washington 


10,996 ,538 
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The three youth programs beina merged for this new project are: 


outh Employment and Training Progra fETP), a program to enhance job prospects 





reparation of low-income yo ( ve t severest problems in enterina 
labor market 


--Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP), a nrogram to 





develop the vocational potential of jobless youth through well-supervised work of 
tangible benefits to the community. 


--Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP), a program to provide economically 





disadvantaged youth with employment and training activities during the summer months. 


According to Green, CYEP is part of the department's continuing effort to 


improve the quality of youth employment programs. He said that successful efforts in 
merging the three separate programs may lead to the consolidation of al] youth procrams 
through legislative modifications in the future. 

The new programs will serve youth who are unemployed, underemployed, or in school 
Preference will be given to eonomically disadvantaged youth (family income not exceeding 
85 percent of lower livina standard) and others with severe barriers to employment. 

Robert Taggart, acninistrator of the Office of Youth Programs, kicked off the 
program at a signing ceremony in Temple, Texas. Taggart also presented certificates 
of appreciation to the CYEP prime sponsor staff in recoanition of their efforts “to 

vide youth with a comprehensive array of employment and training services.” 

For additional information on CYEP contact Bob Litman, Office of Youth Programs, 

. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 601 D Street, N.W. 


aton, D.C. 20213, phone (202 
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T) PARTICIPATE 
MENT CONFERENCE 


"NGTON -- Two high-ranking officials of the U.S. Department of Labor-- 

istar ucretary Ernest G. Green and Alexis Herman, director, Women's Bureau--are 

mong several black officials to participate in the first national conference of Blacks 
Government (BIG), October 18-20, at the Shoreham Americana Hotel here. 

Other participantes include: Cecilia Bankins, director, Office of Personnel, 
Employment and Training Administration; Clyde B. Richardson, special assistant to the 
associate commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Betty Bolden, deputy director, 
Directorate of Personnel Management, and William Rice, regional BLS Commissioner in 
Chicago region. 

Green, who heads the department's Employment and Training Administration, will 
serve on a panel workshop on "A View From the Top.” 

Herman will serve on a panel discussing "Special Problems Facing the Black 
Female Manager." 

Bankins will participate in the workshop, "The Senior Executive Service;" 
Richardson in "Coping With the System," and Bolden and Rice “Advancing the Structure." 
Blacks in Government, a national nonprofit organization, is concerned with the 

professional and cultural development of black government employees. 

The organization was founded to focus on concerns of blacks at federal, state and 
local governments "to have a stronger voice in the planning, development and execution 
of policies, programs and issues which affect their jobs and lives." 


The conference them is “Unite for Action." 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 
TO REVIEW YOUTH JOB POLICIES 

WASHINGTON -- The National Commission for Employment Policy will meet in 
Washington, D.C., on Oct. 12 to review national youth employment policies. 

The public meeting will be held in the Mount Vernon Room of the Sherat. 
Hotel, 16th and K Sts., N.W., beginning at 9 a.m. 

The commisssion, established by the Comprehensive Employment and ‘raining Act, 
as amended, has the broad responsibility of advising the Congress, the President, 
the Secretary of Labor, and other Federal agency heads on national employment and 
training issues. It reports annually to the President and the Congress on its 
findings and recommendations. 

Minutes of the discussion, working papers, and other documents prepared for 
the meeting will be available for public inspection at the commission's offices, 
1522 K St., N.W., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20005, five working days after the 
meeting. The telephone number is (202) 724-1545. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING: AUGUST 1979 

WASHINGTON -- Total separations from factory payrolls in August were more than 
total accessions for the third consecutive month, according to preliminary estimates 
reported by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The total accession rate, which includes new hires, recalls, and transfers * 
Other establishments within the same company, decreased 0.1 percentage point from 
the July rate of 3.6 percent in August (seasonally adjusted). The new hire rate 


decreased 0.2 percentage point to 2.5 percent in August from the July level (seasonally 


adjusted). The new hire rate decreased by 0.5 percentage point and the recall rate 


increased 0.1 percentage point over the year. Year-to-year comparisons are not 
seasonally adjusted. ) 

The quit rate, which partially reflects workers' assessment of job opportunities, 
was 1.9 percent in August, unchanged from the July rate. The quit rate decreased 
0.1 percentage point from a year ago. 

The layoff rate was 1.6 percent (seasonally adjusted) in August, 0.5 percentace 
point above July. This is the largest monthly increase for the layoff rate since the 
October-November 1974 period. Over the year, the layoff rate increased 0.6 percentage 


point. 
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WORK STOPPAGES: AUGUST 1979 

WASHINGTON -- Working time lost due to strikes in August remained the same as in 
July, 0.16 percent (1.6 days idle per thousand), and below the 0.18 percent recorded 
for August 1978, according to preliminary estimates by the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The number of days lost, however, increased by about 
300,000, to 3.4 million during the month. 

The. Bureau's preliminary estimates show a decrease in the number of work stoppages 
(493) and in the number of workers (135,000) involved in these stoppages. 

Large stoppages, those involving 5,000 workers or more, accounted for about one 
quarter of the striking workers and about a third of the days idle. More than half 
the workers participating in these large stoppages and four-fifths of the days idle 
were due to the strike of Westinghouse Electric Corp. employees which began in mid- 
July and involved the three electrical workers union, IBEW, IUE, and UE. 

BLS data cover work stoppages involving six workers or more and lasting at least 
a shift or full day. The data do not measure indirect or secondary effects on 
establishments or industries whose employees are idle as a result of material or 


service shortages. 
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1E CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--AUGUST 1979 
WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased 
1.0 percent before seasonal adjustment in August to 221.1 (1967=100), the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. The Corsumer Price 


Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) also increased 1.0 percent 


before seasonal adjustment in August to 221.5 (1967=100). The CPI-U was 11.8 percent 


higher and the CPI-W was 12.0 percent higher than in August 1978. 
CPI_ for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 1.1 percent 
in August, the eighth consecutive monthly increase of about 1.0 percent. For the 
third consecutive month, about two-thirds of the increase was due to higher energy 
and homeownership prices. On the other hand, food and beverage prices were, on 
average, unchanged in August, continuing the slowdown evident since June. Among 
“other major categories of consumer spending, both the index for apparel and upkeep, 
which had declined over the previous 3-month period, and the index for other goods 
and services rose noticeably in August. The indexes for medical care and entertainment 
registered price changes in August similar to the previous month. 

The index for grocery store foods declined 0.3 percent in August, following 
declines of 0.1 percent in both June and July. The decrease, as in the previous 2 
months, was due primarily to a sharp decline in the index for meats, poultry, fish, 
and eggs. Beef prices declined for the third consecutive month and pork and poultry 
prices for the fifth consecutive month, following substantial increases during the 
fourth quarter of 1978 and earlier this year. Egg prices declined 10.2 percent, 
following seasonal adjustment. These declines were partially offset by increases in 
prices for most other grocery store foods. Prices for cereal and bakery products and 
dairy products registered their largest increases of the year in August. Prices for 
fruits and vegetables also rose substantially, but by less than in July. 


(More) 
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Restaurant meals rose 0.7 percent in Kugust, about the same as in July, but 


considerably less than the average monthly rate of increase in the first half of the 
year. The 0.3 percent increase in the index for alcoholic beverages was the smallest 
increase this year. 

The housing index rose 1.4 percent in August, the seventh consecutive month of 
large increases. Rising homeownership costs and household fuel prices continued to 
account for most of the increase. In August, house prices rose 1.5 percent. Home 
financing costs rose 3.0 percent, reflecting increase in both mortgage interest rates 
and house prices. Fuel oi] prices rose 7.1 percent and have increased 56.4 percent 
in the 12 months ended in August. The index for gas and electricity also rose 
substantially in August, but by less than in each of the preceding 3 months. 

The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.7 percent in August, compared with a 
declined of 0.2 percent in the 3-month period ended in July. Increased prices for 
women's and girls’ apparel, reflecting the introduction of fall and winter wear, were 
primarily responsible for the rise. Charges for apparel services rose 1.0 percent 
in August, compared with 0.4 percent in July. 

The transportation component advanced sharply for the tenth consecutive month 
in August. Gasoline prices rose 4.0 percent and accounted for over two-thirds of the 
transportation increase. In the 12 months ended in August, gasoline prices increased 
46.1 percent. New car prices rose 0.4 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis in 
August, compared with 0.8 percent in July. The rise in new car prices was inoderated 
somewhat by manufacturers’ rebates offered on some models. Used car prices declined 
for the sixth consecutive month. Charges for automobile insurance rose 1.4 percent 
in August. The index for public transportation rose.2.0 percent in August, following 
a 1.5 percent advance in July. Airline fares, intercity train and bus fares, and 


taxi fares all showed substantial increases for the second consecutive month. 


(More ) 


The medical care index rose 0.8 percent in August, about the same as in July. 
Charges for physician's services and hospital rooms rose 0.8 and 1.2 percent, 
respectively, following increases of 1.2 and 1.0 percent in July. The index for 
medical care commodities continued to increase at about the same rate as during 
June and July. 

The index for entertainment rose 0.7 percent in August, the same as in July. 

The index for other goods and services rose 1.0 percent in August, following 
increases of 0.5 percent in each of the preceding 4 months. Higher prices for 
tobacco products, tuition and other school fees, and bank services were primarily 
responsible for the rise. 

CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical workers (CPI-W)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
workers rose 1.0 percent in August, the eighth consecutive monthly increase of 1.0 
percent or more. For the third consecutive month, about two-thirds of the increase 
was due to higher energy and homeownership prices. On the other hand, food and 
severage prices were, on average, unchanged in August, continuing the slowdown in 
evidence since May. The index for entertainment rose 0.3 percent in August compared 
with 0.7 percent in July. Among other major categories of consumer spending, the 
index for other goods and services rose substantially in August. Apparel prices also 
rose more in August than in July while the increase in the medical care index was 
the same as in July. 

The index for grocery store food declined 0.3 percent in August, following no 
change in July and a 0.17 percent decline in June. The decrease was primarily due 
to a 3.7 percent declined in the index for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. Beef, 
pork afd poultry prices 211 declined by more than 4.0 percent, and egg prices declined 
10.5 percent, following seasonal adjustment. These declines were partially offset by 
increases in prices for most other srocery store foods. Prices for cereal and bakery 
products and dairy products registered their largest increases of the year in August. 


(More) 





account r most of the increase. In August, hot prices y 1.6 p t and home 


financing costs rose 3.1 percent. il prices, up 1 percent, rose sharply in 


August for the seventh consecutive month. The index for gas and electricity also 
substantially in August but by less than in each of the preceding 3 months. 

The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.5 percent in August compared with an 
increase of 0.2 percent in July and declines in May and June. Increased prices for 
women's and girls' apparel, reflecting the introduction of fall and winter wear, 
were primarily responsible for the increase. 

The transportation component advanced sharply for the tenth consecutive month. 
Gasoline prices rose 4.1 percent in August and accounted for over two-thirds of the 
transportation increase. Gasoline prices in the past 12 months have increased 46.9 
percent. New car prices, rose 0.3 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis in August, 
compared with 1.0 percent in July. The rise in new car prices was moderated somewhat 
by manufacturers’ rebates on some models. Used car prices declined in August for the 
sixth consecutive month. The index for public transportation rose 1.6 percent in 
August, following a 1.2 percent increase in July, as airline fares, intercity train 
and bus fares, and taxi fares all showed substantial increases. 

The medical care index rose 0.8 percent in August, the same as in July. Charges for 
physician's services and hospital rooms rose 0.8 and 1.1 percent, respectively, following 


1 


increases of percent in July. 


A 7 


The index for entertainment rose 0.3 percent in August compared with 0.7 percent 


in July. The index for other goods and services rose 1.2 percent in August, compared 


with increases of 0.5 percent or less in each of the 5 preceding months. 


(More ) 
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(Data for CPI-U are shown in tables 1! through 3.) 


Table 8. Percent changes in CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-w 
Seasonall 
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Data for CPI-W are shown in tables 4 through 6.) 
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REAL GROSS EARNINGS 
DECREASE IN AUGUST 


WASHINGTON -- Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 0.8 percent from July 
to August after allowance for the usual seasonal variation, according to preliminary 
real earnings figures for August covering full-time and part-time workers on production 
or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American economy. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--for August were calculated by 
adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 

A 0.2 percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 1.0 percent 
increase in the CPI-W. Average weekly hours were unchanged. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 4.2 percent. A 7.9 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.6 percent decrease in average 
weekly hours and by a 12.0 percent increase in the CPI-W. Before adjustment 
for the CPI-W and seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $221.76 in August 
compared with $206.70 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security and 
Federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependent who earned 
the average amount and then deflated by the CPI-wW--decreased 0.9 percent from July, 
seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 4.3 percent. Although tax 
liabilities for a given earnings level were reduced in January 1979 by The Revenue 
Act of 1978, the increase in average weekly earnings (7.3 percent from August to 
August) resulted in the application of a nearly equivalent tax rate due to the 
progressive nature of the Federal income tax system. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 0.8 
percent from July to August. Compared with a year ago, the index was down 3.9 percent. 
The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, 


such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 
### 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY, AUGUST 1979 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
announced the availability of a series of average retail prices for gasoline, fuel 
oil, natural gas and electricity. 

The bureau said the average prices for all types of gasolire was 96.7 cents 
in August, up 3.7 cents from July. 

During the first 8 months of 1979, the U.S. average price for all types of 
gasoline rose 28.2 cents. 

The average prices are compliled from data collected by BLS in conjunction 
with the Consumer Price Index and will be available monthly for the U.S. city 
average and selected geographic areas. Historical data are available upon request. 

In August, prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged 94.3 cents; unleaded 
regular gasoline, 98.8 cents; and leaded premium gasoline, $1.004. In the 28 cities 
for which gasoline prices are published (table 3), the prices of leaded regular, 
unleaded regular, and leaded premium gasoline were the lowest in Houston, 87.4, 90.5 
and 92.3 cents, respectively, and highest in Buffalo, $1.026, $1.074 and $1.101 
respectively. 

The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] (home heating oi]) was 80.0 cents 
in August, up from 75.2 cents in July. The U.S. average price of fuel oi] increased 
25.5 cents per gallon from December 1978 to August 1979. In the 15 cities for which 
fuel oi] prices are published (table 1), the average price per gallon ranged from a 
low of 73.8 cents in Baltimore to a high of 86.4 cents in Buffalo. 

Electricity and Natural Gas 

The U.S. average price for 500 KWH of electricity rose to $26.37 in August from 
$26.17 in July. For the 28 cities for which electricity prices are published (table 1} 
prices ranged from a low fo $9.45 in Seattle to a high of $46.72 in New York-Nortn- 


eastern New Jersey. 


In August, the U.S. average price of 40 therms of natural gas was $14.70, up fron 
$14.61 in July. The U.S. price for 100 therms was $32.65, 23 cents higher than in July 
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Table 1. Average prices for utility (piped) gas, electricity, and fuel oil, U.S. city average and selected areas 


Utility (piped) gas Electricity Fuel oil #2 


Area, region and population size per 40 therms per 100 theras per 500 KWH per gallon 


class 
July Aug. July Aug. duly Aug. duly Aug. 
1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 


U.S. city average 1 ° , .701 $32.418 $32. $26.165 $26. 366 $0.752 $0. 


Chicago, I1l.-Northwestern Ind...... . .174 33.208 ‘ 30.691 30.484 737 ‘ 
Detroit, . . .198 31.321 ° 27.888 28.783 -735 ° 
L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif..... ° 879 26.276 ° 25.051 25.026 NA NA 
N.Y., N.Y¥.-Northeastern N.J . “ - 762 49.151 a 45.832 46.716 - 767 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J ° ° -697 38.465 ° 25.446 25.951 -733 


Anchorage, Alaska ° -780 19.940 » 20.368 20.553 .680 
Baltimore, : ~941 34.810 ° 27.240 24.190 -700 
Boston, ‘ . .039 41.374 ‘ 28.805 27.975 -750 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind . -779 28.638 . 22.240 22.390 -748 
Denver-Boulder, Colo ° 001 28.337 . 23.855 24.662 NA NA 
Miami, eee ° .640 36.080 ° 26.592 27.850 NA NA 
Milwaukee, . .632 32.952 ° 25.120 28.550 .749 , 
Northeast Pennsylvania ‘ .102 37.135 24.670 24.290 -723 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash . 970 39.737 ° 14.908 14.621 -737 
St. Louis, . -902 32.037 ° 23.082 23.975 NA NA 
San Diego, ° - 308 30.943 ° 28.754 28.754 NA NA 
Seattle-Everett, vo ewe . 681 37.390 ° 9.453 9.453 747 
Washington, D.C.-Md. . -537 38.814 ° 26.641 26.718 -792 


Atlanta, ° -618 31.602 . 21.722 21.703 NA 
Buffalo, . ° -310 34.102 ° 23.590 24.400 .781 
Cleveland, -172 27.258 32.068 31.130 NA 
Dallas-Fort Worth, cee ° -373 25.933 ° 23.440 23.713 NA 
Honolulu, Hawaii ~ ° -500 101.400 : 30.580 30.580 NA 
Houston, a . -440 31.200 . 24.665 24.125 NA 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans ° ~974 22.592 ° 31.040 32.295 NA 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.-Wis..... r - 733 32.128 ° 25.083 25.223 -724 
Pittsburgh, ° 684 26.802 ° 26.706 26.622 NA 
San Francisco-Oakland, ee ° -329 30.340 ° 18.239 18.239 NA 


Region j/ 


Northeast 
North Central 
South. 

West 1 


Region/population size class 
cross classification }3/ 


Northeast/A o* -256 
North Central/A eeecceeceon .373 
667 

+697 

-592 

- 160 

- 489 

-919 

° - 136 

North Central/c. -630 
South/C ee ee +036 
West/c.. 164 
Northeast/D -251 
North Central/D 651 
South/D 047 
~ 484 


Honolulu not included for utility (piped) gas. 
Prices are for propane only. 
Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 
The population size classes are aggregations of 
areas which have urban population as defined below: 
A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 
A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 
B - 385,000 to 1,250,000. 
c - 75,000 to 385,000. 
D - Less than 75,000. 
Population size class A is the aggregation of population 
size classes A-1 and A-2. 


800 


785 
793 


- 806 
+772 


-776 
-738 
+797 
-798 


797 


-773 
-795 


-808 
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Table 2. Average unit prices and consumption ranges for utility (piped) gas and electricity for U.S. city average and selected 
areas 


Average price per therm Range of therm Average price per KWH Range of KWH 
of utility (piped) gas consumption for of electricity consumption for 
Area, region and population size Aug. 1979 Aug. 1979 
class July Aug. July Aug. 
1979 Low High 1979 1979 Low High 


U.S. city average 1 - $0.354 1,165 $0.053 $0.053 9,782 


Chicago, I11.-Northwestern Ind : 343 831 -062 061 2,484 
Detroit, Mich ° -329 341 -059 -060 9,031 
L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, e 302 193 -052 -052 8,224 
N.Y., N.Y¥.-Northeastern N.J ; -610 011 - 106 -108 4,945 
Philadelphia, Pa. e ° ~421 430 -052 -053 2,542 


Anchorage, Alaska : .178 002 -038 -039 2,182 
Baltimore, ‘ . 384 190 051 -045 9,588 
Boston, Mass... ‘ -474 291 061 -059 8,840 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky. ‘ 289 248 -050 -050 1,211 
Denver-Boulder, Colo é .-309 335 -040 .042 6,975 
Miami, eee . -717 21 -053 .055 2,973 
Milwaukee, ‘ -339 280 -043 -050 2,503 
Northeast Pennsylvania . . 460 119 .049 -048 2,173 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash. é .416 200 .027 -026 4,375 
St. Louis, . ° -353 229 -046 -048 2,100 
San Diego, Calif ‘ -312 115 -059 .059 4,830 
Seattle-Everett, E .392 553 015 015 8,243 
Washington, D.C.-Md. . 426 267 056 -056 7,290 


Atlanta, ° -392 418 -045 -045 5,345 
Buffalo, ° ° - 383 249 -O47 -049 9,060 
Cleveland, Ohio ° ‘ .312 370 .062 -061 8,586 
Dallas-Fort Worth, ‘ -276 429 -045 +045 3,936 
Honolulu, Hawaii 2 . -546 35 .056 .056 4,453 
Houston, ° .294 297 -045 -044 5,156 
Kansas City, ‘ .238 387 .058 -060 2,102 
Minneapolis-St. . . 336 562 049 049 1,834 
Pittsburgh, . 258 270 -054 -053 5,035 
San Francisco-Oakland, ° 312 350 .039 -039 7,997 


Region 3/ 


9,782 
9,031 
9,588 
9,301 


Region/population size class 
eross classification 3/ 


Northeast/A -452 
North Central/A -327 
South/Aa - 363 
West/A . 308 

- 486 
North Central/B +277 
South/B -375 
West/B 1 -325 
Northeast/C -433 
North Central/c 357 
South/Cc . 288 
West/Cc -271 
Northeast/D. -542 
North Central/D .281 
South/D - 569 
West/D -261 


w 


SCAN OWMOWHW—- FEN FwNwnnh 


Nn 


iV/ Honolulu not included for utility (piped) gas. 
2/ Prices are for propane only. 
3/ Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 
The population size classes are aggregations of 
areas which have urban population as defined below: 
A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 
A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 
B - 385,000 to 1,250,000. 
c - 75,000 to 385,000. 
D - Less than 75,000. 
Population size class A is the aggregation of population 
size classes A-1 and A-2. 
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Gasoline average prices per gallon, U.S. city average and selected areas 


Gasoline, 
region and population size all types 1/ Leaded regular Unleaded regular Leaded premius 
class 
July Aug. July Aug. duly Aug. July Aug. 
1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 1979 


ity average * eee . . $0.943 
Ill.-Northwestern I ° 1.021 
MAOR. ccccccccceccccscccscoes ; ; ; 976 
na Beach, Anaheia, Cal ° e ° 987 
~Y.-Northeastern Nidsssscsces . ° . 982 
PaceB. doccccecsesececes . - 965 


.974 

-933 

-957 

911 

-925 

-920 

e° -919 
Pennsylvania...... ° ° -928 
reg.-Wash... re coeee , . ‘ -955 
9) Ferre 962 
971 

-962 

923 


-922 

026 
908 
874 

008 
874 
-939 

954 
-952 
-997 


964 .998 
945 984 
898 «931 
-975 018 
928 -978 
894 942 
-891 -932 
-970 .009 
941 -992 
.904 -929 
892 929 
952 -975 
-937 -974 
-931 964 
-910 -950 
903 ~946 


includes types of gasoline not shown separately. 
is generally the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
SMSA), exclusive of farms. L.A.-Long Beach, 
Anaheim, Calif. is a combination of two SMSA's, and 
N.Y., N.¥.-Northeastern N.J. and Chicago, 
Ill.-Northwestern Ind. are the more extensive 
Standard onsolidated Areas. Area definitions are 
those established by the Office of Management and 
Budget in 1973, except for Denver-Boulder, Colo. which 
does not include Douglas County. Definitions do not 
include revisions made since 1973. 
Revised. 
Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 
The population size classes are aggregations of 
areas which have urban population as defined below: 
A-1 -« More than 4,000,000. 
A-2 = 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 
B - 385,000 to 1,250,000. 
Cc ~ 75,000 to 385,000, 
D - Less than 75,000. 
Population size class A is the aggregation of population 
size classes A-1 and A-2, 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 


Beginning in February 1978, the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) began 
publishing two Consumer Price Indexes: A new CPI for All Lrban Consumers 
(CPI-U) and a revised CPl for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(LPi-w). The previous report on fuel and utility prices and indexes was 
compiied from the unrevised CPI-W and was discontinued effective with data 
for June 1978. Due to changes in compilation methods, the price data 
published in this report are not strictly comparable with those from the 
unrevised CPI-wW. 

Prices are usually available for the U.S. city average, 28 large urban 
areas and 12 areas reflecting the four Census regions cross-classified by 
three population sizes. However, not all energy commodities and services are 
used in every area of the country. Fuel oil, for example, is not a common 
heating fuel in some urban areas, particularly in the South and West. Where 
nO average prices are available, the designation NA will appear--average 
price not available. NA will also appear if the data sufficiency criteria 
have not been met in any given month. For example, if there are fewer than 
five usable fuel oil prices for a published city or region size class, no 
fuel oil prices for the area will be published. 

All prices, except for electricity, are collected monthly by BLS 
representatives in the urban areas priced for the CPI. Electricity prices 
are collected monthly on mail questionnaires. by the Department of Energy for 
BLS. Prices for natural gas and electricity include fuel and purchased gas 
adjustments and all applicable taxes. Fuel oil and gasoline prices include 
applicable Federal, State, and local taxes. : 

Natural gas and electricity: Natural gas prices are reported in therms, 
which are a measure of heating value. Electricity prices are given in 
kilowatt hours (kwh). For both utility services, the consumption ranges 
specified in table 4 are the upper and lower limits of the bill sizes priced 
for the Consumer Price Index. The average prices per therm and per kilowatt 
hour are calculated from bills priced within these ranges. It should be 
noted that bills priced for the CPI are not only for different consumption 
amounts, but may also be calculated from different types of residential rate 
schedules. The average prices per therm and per kilowatt hour are not 


therefore, generally suitable for use in place~to~place price comparisons. 


The average prices for 40 and 100 therms of natural gas and for 500 
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kilowate hours of electricity (table 1) are calculated for this energy 
release: from a special price collection program. They are not used in the 
calculacion of the CPI. Since heating and air conditioning requirements vary 
by geographic location, climate, and weather conditions, it cannot be 
inferred that these consumption amounts represent those used by a typical 
residential consumer. These bills are used merely to track price changes 
over time for constant amounts of consumption, to provide data for place-to- 
place price comparisons, and to provide continuity with prices of natural gas 
and electricity formerly published in conjunction with the unrevised Consumer 
Price Index. 

Fuel oil: Only #2 fuel oil (home heating oil) is priced. Prices are 
collected, in most cases, for quantities greater than one gallon. These 
prices are converted to a per gallon price for this program. Fuel oil prices 
reflect discounts for quantity and/or quick payment. 

Gasoline: Gasoline prices are collected at the pump from a sample of full 
service, mini~service, and self-serve gas stations. 

Approximate British Thermal Unit (BTU) values for some energy items are as 
follows, according to the source indicated: 

1 therm = 100,000 BTU's (U.S. Department of Energy). 
1 kwh = 3,412 BTU's (Edison Electric Institute) 
1 gallon #2 fuel oil = 140,000 BTU's (U.S. Department of Energy). 





Week of October 8, 1979 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In 1978, the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) covered more than 50 million 


workers, according to the U.S. Labor Department's 66th annual report. 


# # # 


Enforcement of federal wage and hour laws during fiscal year 1978 resulted 
in the disclosure of back wages due to more workers than in any previous year, 


according tq the U.S. Labor Department's 66th annual report. 


# # # 


During fiscal year 1978, there was an increase in the number of workers 
employed at special lower minimum wages designed to prevent the curtailment of 
employment opportunities for handicapped workers and students, according to the 
U.S. Labor Department's 66th annual report. 

# # # 
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